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SATURDAY, FE 


INTELLECT AND THE UNDER- 


GRADUATE 


I am requested by Mr. Frank Aydelotte, 
of the American Association of University 
Professors, to become a member of the 
Committee on Means of increasing Intel- 
lectual Interest among Undergraduates, of 
which he is chairman, and to give sug- 
gestions for discussion at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Instantaneous review of twenty years of 
reading and listening prompt the reply, 
‘*Words, words, words.’’ But a like re- 
view of twenty years of university instruc- 
tion reveals the presence of certain convic- 
tions the statement of which will perhaps 
find a warrant in length of experience, and 
the hearing of which may not be a waste 
of time (high praise, I am aware, for any 
pedagogical discussion). So I consent; 
only, instead of sending suggestions to be 
discussed into unrecognizability on the 
floor, I will set them down where they may 
be seen of men for what they are. 


I 

There has always and everywhere and 
inevitably been something the matter with 
education, and there always will be. We 
shall never be as perfect as we would, But 
in American undergraduate education for a 
number of years there has been something 
wrong over and above the constant. 

It will be understood that I write with 
the undergraduate life of the state uni- 
versity as a background, because that is 
the life with which for twenty-eight years, 
as student and professor, I have been 
familiar. Whether and how far this back- 
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other fields, may be left to the individual 
reader. I have no reason to believe that, 
for the purpose of this discussion, the state 
university differs appreciably from other 
large institutions. Perhaps I should add 
that I speak principally of the college of 
liberal arts; though it should not be for- 
gotten that the technical and professional 
colleges use the privileges of that college 
to such an extent that their students must 
share in any criticism directed toward it. 

The special something wrong has been 
contemporaneous with the growth and 
prosperity of education by the state. Its 
causes are to be seen, first, in the multipli- 
cation of numbers, and, second, in a change 
in student character; the second being 
more or less dependent on the first. 


1 


Great numbers have laid education 
under necessity. They have compelled 
close organization, and organization means 
mechanics, and mechanics means artificial- 
ity. The student is admitted by thou- 
sands, registered by a vast clerical ma- 
chine, assigned to courses, divided into 
sections, lectured to, quizzed, tested, ex- 
amined; he is warned by his instructor, 
warned by his adviser, warned by the 
dean, warned through his parents, warned 
directly and indirectly, warned orally and 
by letter; he is re-tested, re-examined, 
penalized, conditioned, failed, advised to 
withdraw, suspended, expelled, readmitted, 
placed on probation; he is limited in the 
number of his semester hours, limited in 
the number of his major hours, limited 
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in his elections, limited in his ‘‘student 
activities,’’ limited in his social life; he 
is recorded, card-indexed, filed, question- 
naired, statisticized, and his documentation 
is kept in a safe. 

But this is all negative. The machine 
tries also to be positive. The student is 
interviewed, conferenced, studied, praised, 
encouraged, exhorted; he is given sopho- 
more honors, senior honors, thesis honors, 
grade points, special honors, special priv- 
ileges, scholarships, loans, fellowships; his 
honors are published; and, to make sure 
that he misses none of his privileges, there 
is on every college faculty some more or 
less automatic ‘‘student’s friend.’’ 

Of the like elaborate systematization of 
the high-school course leading to the uni- 
versity, much might be said; and of the 
graduate school leading from it; and of 
the faculty organization which heads it, 
with its hierarchy of president, vice- 
president, deans, junior deans, assistant 
deans, men and women deans, directors, 
assistant directors, department heads, pro- 
fessors, associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, instructors, assistants, fellows, 
scholars, clerks, assistant clerks, sten- 
ographers, assistant stenographers, etc; 
with its committees and subcommittees; 
with its faculty meetings, general and spe- 
cial, its departmental meetings, general 
and special, its committee meetings, usual 
and special; with its automatic promotions 
and its systematic budgets. 

To stand at exhibition distance and view 
the operation of the great machine of edu- 
cation is imposing in the extreme. From 
kindergarten to Ph.D., every detail in 
order: everything in due time, place, 
shape, and quantity; all the parts num- 
bered, all the articulations perfect, al] the 
assembling prescribed, all the operations 
recorded, all the product uniform and 
finished. Commencement, itself of vaude- 
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villian precision, with its suggestion of 
perfect process, is the great visible proof 
that the cogs are in motion and all’s right 
with the educational world. In all his- 
tory, there has never been a time when or 
a place where education on a large scale 
has been so perfectly organized as in the 
state educational systems of the United 
States to-day. 

It may be also that the cause of educa- 
tion has never been better served than in 
the first twenty years of the twentieth 
century. It would be idle to argue. My 
concern, however, is not so much with that 
as with the present tendencies of educa- 
tion; and of that experience compels me 
to say that at no time during the past two 
or three decades has the mechanism of edu- 
eation been more perfect or its execution 
more futile, or the character of education 
been more unintellectual, than to-day. 

To a great many persons, among them 
even those who should have special facility 
for knowing, this will be an amazing state- 
ment. It is not an enjoyable statement. 
Its reflection upon democratic education, 
upon coeducation, upon the elective sys- 
tem, upon pedagogical theory, upon ad- 
ministrative method, and upon other idols 
to which we have been taught to look for 
salvation, is too unpleasant. We are un- 
willing to believe it. 

However, quite aside from the will to 
believe, we are actually unable to believe. 
We are unable for several reasons. 

In the first place, the figure of the 
machine has captured our imagination. 
The oft-repeated words, ‘‘efficiency,’’ 
‘‘method,’’ ‘‘system,’’ ‘‘organization,’’ 
have had an effect no less pronounced. 
All of these terms, together with the 
figure, suggest order, process, complete- 
ness, finality, success, satisfaction. We 
have been blinded and deafened by faith 
in the educational machine. 
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In the second place, we have become in- 
corrigibly accustomed to think of educa- 
tion in terms of numbers. Our measure- 
ment is quantitative. What are the usual 
inquiries regarding an institution of learn- 
ing? None, if not these: ‘‘ What is the en- 
rolment this year? It is greater than last 
year? How often has it dowbled? How 
does it compare with that of other institu- 
tions of our class, that is, of our numerical 
size?’’ And what is the usual comment re- 
garding a department or a course? What 
indeed, if not ‘‘an increase of twenty per 
cent. over last year,’’ ‘‘doubled during the 
past three years,’’ ‘‘only a handful when 
he came here and began to build it up,’’ 
‘‘the biggest department of any (sic) in 
the United States,’’ ‘‘the biggest in the 
world.’’ To whom are these dreadful 
phrases not perfectly familiar? And what 
are the questions asked about the pro- 
fessor? Why, these: ‘‘Are his courses well 
filled? Is he popular? How many hours 
does he teach? How many unit-hours to 
his credit this semester? How much does 
each unit-hour' cost the state? How does 
this compare with last semester? How 
does it compare with the unit-hours of 
other professors ?”’ 

Of course we know that numbers are not 
always and the only criterion; but we 
know equally well that with the average 
mind they are the most frequent means of 
judgment, and that ‘‘the administration’’ 
always has at hand a battery of machine 
guns with vast dumps of numerical am- 
munition ready to guard its approaches 
against the assaults of insurgent reason. 
When the professor himself begins to act 
in this spirit, he will not stop with toy 
membership in the Federation of Labor, 
but will cut down his nooning and hurry 


1A unit-hour is one hour of instruction for one 
semester to one student; a sort of academic foot- 
pound. 
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through his day and drop his tools at half- 
past four to take to his car with the rest 
of the industrial world and enjoy the 
‘leisure that every man ought to have for 
the cultivation of his higher nature.’’ 

In the third place, we are blinded 
by self-satisfaction. Every institution of 
numbers (numbers again) thinks of itself 
frankly and audibly as the greatest uni- 
versity in the world, and every smaller 
one probably entertains in secrecy similar 
thoughts. Not one but is an institution 
‘‘of international reputation’’; not one 
but ‘‘attracts students from all over the 
world’’; not one but has ‘‘the biggest or 
the best or the first this or that or the 
other in the world.’’ Every campus echoes 
with self-praise, every campus audience 
patronizingly applauds the visitor from 
Europe as he politely confirms it in its 
self-esteem—and lapses into indifference 
if by chance he speak of his own country’s 
virtues. Students borrow greatness, ad- 
ministrators justify policies, and taxpayers 
gather satisfaction, and patriots create 
eredit, by bragging of the greatness of 
‘fone of the greatest institutions in the 
world, if not the greatest.’’ It is time 
somebody made a collection of campus 
clichés for the use of visitors who wish an 
easy gate to the appreciation of our great- 
ness as we ourselves see it. 

But what are the thoughts of those of 
us who are not dazzled or deafened ; whose 
criterion is quality rather than quantity; 
and who are willing to speak the truth? 

We do not say that modern education is 
a failure; we do not believe that it will be 
a failure; but we do say that its praise is 
out of all proportion to its excellence. 

Why is it that an overwhelming number 
of teachers, parents, and pupils themselves, 
repeat that any ordinarily bright boy or 
girl can ‘‘slide through the high school 
without really working?’’ What does it 
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mean that my friend’s son, a typical high- 
school pupil of the brighter sort, when his 
father reproaches him for not studying 
more, replies: ‘‘Why? I get ‘excellents’ in 
everything. What’s the use?’’ What is 
the significance of such rubber-stamp witti- 
cisms as, ‘‘Nothing but death can prevent 
a boy or girl receiving a high-school di- 
ploma?’’ Why do so many worthless high- 
school graduates explain to college pro- 
fessors that they ‘‘always got 90 or 95 in 
high school,’’ and ‘‘can’t understand what 
the matter is?’’ Why is it that, when the 
high-school graduate comes to the univer- 
sity presenting credits in physics, chemis- 
try, biology, English composition and lit- 
erature, economics, American or English 
or ancient or general history, political sci- 
ence, or almost any subject except foreign 
language and mathematics—why is it that 
the university as a whole and its pro- 
fessors individually assume with Olympian 
calm that his capacities are nil, and put 
him in la to begin all over again? I am 
aware, of course, that in actual fact this 
may not be because he is entirely lacking 
in familiarity with these subjects, which 
he has ‘‘had’’; it may be due in part to 
the fundamental inability of the academic 
mind to conceive of a pupil’s ever learn- 
ing anything except in its own particular 
courses ; but the fact is that, except as re- 
gards the languages and mathematies, the 
university treats the high-school subjects 
and the high-school mind as without form 
and void. 

And the university itself? The univer- 
sity, during the first two years, is a giant 
high school, but with even less than the 
high-school discipline. It does not assume 
that its students are men and women, be- 
cause it continues the high-school ways of 
minute assignment, regular recitation, fre- 
quent quizzing and testing, detailed record- 
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ing of class work, examination and credit- 
ing, and in general does not trust them to 
work in the spirit of men and women with 
a purpose. On the other hand, neither 
does it assume that they are boys and 
girls, because, in everything but language 
and mathematics, it employs the lecture- 
and-quiz method, and leaves them seattered 
about the town, their own masters as to 
how and when and where they apply them- 
selves to work or to play. On the whole, 
it treats them as boys and girls without 
being able to control them in the manner 
of using their time, and it treats them as 
men and women without disciplining them 
in the manner or the spirit of intellectual 
effort. 

By discipline I do not mean the opera- 
tion of automatic rules. By discipline I 
mean the spirit of doing promptly, will- 
ingly, thoroughly, independently, and 
with pride and pleasure the assigned work 
of the college course. This spirit is 
hardly less lacking in the second two years 
of the course than in the first two. 

I remind the doubting reader that the 
way to test the truth of this statement is 
not to listen to a dean as he points with 
pride, or to a departmental magnate as he 
explains the superiority of his wonderful 
system of two lectures and quiz a week, 
his uniform assignments and standardized 
methods and gradings and credits and 
elass-book checkings, his army of under- 
lings, and his code of self-starting rules. 
If any one wishes really to acquaint him- 
self with the intellectual capacities and in- 
terests of the undergraduate, he has only 
to observe, or to attempt, the giving of a 
course as to men and women of serious in- 
tellectual ambitions. Let the professor 
drop the spoon-feeding sort of lecturing, 
the weekly quiz and checking-up, the defi- 
nite page and chapter assignment of les- 
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sons and collateral reading, and let him 
deliver lectures which are not exercises in 
dictation, and assign books to be used in- 
stead of paragraphs to be read, and him- 
self conduct once in six weeks the kind of 
test that calls for mastery of the subject 
instead of an exercise in cramming or a 
resort to the conjectural faculty. Let him 
look for real intellectual execution instead 
of perfunctory effort at the point of the 
gun, and demand real knowledge instead 
of scraps of memorizing for examination 
purposes only. The slovenly spelling, the 
slovenly handwriting (you can’t buy a fine 
pen in a college store; the thing has never 
been heard of), the slovenly expression, 
the slovenly thinking, the slovenly, be- 
smudged page, the evidences of no capac- 
ity, no interest, and no industry, that a 
large minority (I am not saying major- 
ity) of the students will unblushingly hand 
him would be a disgrace to the meanest 
institution. This is the sort of rottenness 


that exists beneath the goodly outside of 
‘*the most perfect educational system the 


? 


The toleration of it 
is rank and smells to 


world has ever seen. 
is an offence that 
heaven. 

Of the graduate school I am not writing. 
Yet, even there, quality is beginning to 
suffer from the ambition of department 
heads for numbers, from the demands of 
students for definite and quantitative re- 
quirements, and from the natural reaction 
of administrators to the everlasting in- 
quiry of ‘‘how many fifths must I have 
before I can get my Ph.D.’’? The machine 
of the graduate school will soon be as “‘ per- 
fect’’ as that of the college, and we shall 
have a Committee on Means of increasing 
Interest among Graduates. 

In charging partly upon the machine 
the vices of undergraduate study, let us 
not be misunderstood. The desire to per- 
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fect a mechanism is natural and commend- 
able. The desire for an educational ma- 
chine also is natural and, to a certain 
extent, commendable. The defect is in the 
very perfection of the machine. In actual 
mechanics, the more perfect the machine, 
the more perfect the product. But edu- 
cation is not mechanics in that way. Edu- 
cation is essentially an individual process. 
Its raw material is not metal or goods, but 
intellectual and moral character. The real 
machine saves man-power where substitu- 
tion of machine for man is not only eco- 
nomical but not harmful. The machine 
of education, in so far as the actual work 
of instruction is concerned, and in so far 
as discipline in the broadest sense is con- 
cerned, saves man-power where substitu- 
tion is not possible without damage to the 
product. Our conscious and avowed pur- 
pose has been to perfect an automatic sys- 
tem. We have pursued that purpose by 
bending all of our energies to the formu- 
Jation of rules and the invention of meth- 
ods. We have pursued it partly because 
of the shorthandedness brought about by 
student numbers, and partly because of 
laziness ; it is easier to point to a rule than 
to take personal cognizance of many cases. 
It is no longer in the same degree as form- 
erly a person who instructs and disciplines 
the student; the part of the system, the 
machine, is far more prominent. As far 
as is possible, and a great deal farther than 
is desirable, the system makes every stu- 
dent like every other student, every pro- 
fessor like every other professor, every 
hour like every hour, and every credit 
like every other credit. And yet, an hour 
may be Latin requiring three hours of 
preparation or a modern language requir- 
ing twenty minutes; a lecturer may be a 
man of twenty-five years’ experience or an 
assistant who will never see life as a whole, 
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to say nothing of being able to describe 
what he sees; a course may be a unified 
year’s work under one man, or it may be 
made a thing of shreds and patches by the 
tinkering of a half dozen professors and 
assistants who imagine they are collaborat- 
ing; a student may be a brilliant idler or 
an industrious fool; and an examination 
may be a test of fire or the opportunity 
for evasion. It is no wonder that the 
undergraduate has come to look upon his 
course as a program of formal duties, the 
price of four years’ pleasant residence and 
an entrée to ‘‘society’’ if he is of the worse 
kind, the price of a diploma and the 
avenue to fortune or fame if he is of the 
better. 
2 

But the press of numbers and the relega- 
tion of responsibility to the machine is 
only one of the sources of undergraduate 
indifference to the intellectual. The char- 
acter of the student also has changed 
greatly during the present generation. 

We have always had with us the friv- 
olous student, light of intellect and light 
in character. He belongs to the ages; 
though she does not. Saint Augustine the 
student in the lecture rooms of Carthage 
knew him, Paris knew him in the Middle 
Age, and the Pope disciplined him. And 
we have had always with us the com- 
mercially minded student whose concep- 
tion of education never rises above the 
money value of knowledge, and whose 
attitude is that of the feeder at the public 
trough. 

The difference is, that we have never 
had these students in such numbers and 
in such proportion. Let us omit the latter, 
who, at any rate, has a serious purpose. 
The number and the proportion of the 
careless and the idle and the stupid and 
the unfit—of those who are passively float- 
ing in the educational current, and come to 
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college because just now there is really 
nothing else to do; of those whose fathers 
send them because of a faith in education, 
but who themselves do not set particular 
value upon it or upon anything else whose 
acquisition involves labor or character; of 
those who are attracted by the promise of 
good times in fraternity or sorority; of 
those who want the imagined social pres- 
tige conferred by the diploma; of those 
who are not entirely sure that a Saturday- 
Evening-Post-short-story husband or a wife 
with a fortune may not be the outeome— 
the number and proportion of these have 
increased until they threaten the peace 
and safety of liberal education, and are 
disturbing the technical schools as well. 
Where one girl used cosmetics or dressed 
to the limit of daring, there is now a multi- 
tude; where there was one fop, there are 
dozens; where there was one who ridiculed 
superior devotion to the purposes for 
which he was sent to college, there are 


. fifty who stigmatize as ‘‘hibrow’’ anything 


above democratic mediocrity; where there 
was one indulgent or mistaken father will- 
ing to pay four years’ room and board 
bills for a son or daughter who had never 
earned a dollar or done a real day’s work, 
there are scores. Before a month of the 
first semester has passed, every available 
dance hall is engaged for the Friday and 
Saturday nights of the entire year. The 
dean of men and the dean of women, 
with their assistants, secretaries, and com- 
mittees, are little but social supervisors, 
whose nearest approach to the intellectual 
function consists in administering the 
rules that limit ‘‘student activities.’’ 
Dances must be registered in advance, 
with inspected and approved chaperones. 
Chaperoning has become a_ profession. 
The slinking tea hound (who really is not 
entitled to the dignity of that grown-up 
name) and his cheek-to-cheek partner defy 
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the deans, and dance in daylight hours to 
the appropriate airs of the nickel-in-the- 
slot jazz piano. 

In a word, where the tone of university 
life was once determined by men and 
women who by high ambition and actual 
effort had earned the right to share in its 
privileges, it is now, not indeed deter- 
mined, but greatly modified, by girls and 
boys living in unearned and unblushing 
luxury at the expense of their own fathers 
and of tax-paying fathers in general. 
It is for the sake of these that we are 
compelled to consume the time and energy 
of the scholar in mere police duty, that we 
are forced into makeshift instruction, that 
we are cramped for class-room space, and 
driven to beg funds from a liberal and 
patient but overtaxed public. We are 


cluttered up with loafers and perverts. 
The Newly-Limousined and the Newly- 
Brilliantined, the Newly-Beautiful and the 
Newly-Terpsichorean, cover the campus as 


the waters cover the sea. We need a 
Savonarola and the bonfire of vanities. 

I am not condemning coeducation, or 
charging the entire student body with idle- 
ness, or despairing of education by the 
state. I am speaking of only a minority, 
but of a rapidly increasing minority which 
if unchecked will accomplish the ruin of 
the American university; and I am speak- 
ing of conditions which are remediable, but 
conditions of whose existence all discern- 
ing people are aware, and to which all of 
them except the Napoleons of education 
at some time or other confess. 

I have been credibly informed (the 
proper phrase) that at a recent intercol- 
legiate conference of deans the delegates 
all sat in at a game which resulted in a 
draw. The game was for each dean to 
prove that conditions at his university 
were immeasurably more—decayed, let us 
say—than at any other of those repre- 
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sented. It appears, however, that this was 
all only deans’ bluff. To find out what a 
dean really thinks, you must catch him 
when he is talking for publication. The 
fact is, that each dean came home with new 
material for optimism (optimism these 
days is what you say), reasoning aloud 
that, if conditions at other institutions 
were half as bad as other deans said, con- 
ditions in his own were immeasurably 
superior; in fact, ‘‘the best in the world’’; 
as usual. 
ul 

I have said that conditions are remedi- 
able. By what process? 

Nothing sudden, and nothing that will 
correct everything and absolutely. 

Not additional requirements. The ac- 
tual requirements for the college degree 
are quite enough, if they are not evaded. 

Not necessarily a change in require- 
ments, if by that is meant the sort of 
change we have had from time to time 
during a generation. Ever since we aban- 
doned a very good scheme of courses and 
degrees and gave over to boys and girls 
the single degree with the power to make 
its content practically what they choose, 
or what their social affinities choose for 
them, every change has been little else 
than a restless shifting of dissatisfaction. 

Not necessarily more professors. And 
surely, just now, not more students. 

Above all, not more machinery. We have 
deans enough, and committees enough, and 
rules enough, and devices enough, and arti- 
fices enough. The remedy, if there is a 
remedy at all, lies in a higher type of dis- 
cipline; a discipline that will energize the 
resources and the machinery already at 
hand; a discipline with character as well 
as cogs; a discipline possible only through 
increased effort on the part of men and 
women of character in the academic chair. 

Nobody will imagine that I am lecturing 
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my colleagues in American universities on 
morals. By discipline I mean, again, not 
the operation of a machine, but the per- 
sonal administration of existing rules, and 
the personal creation of other rules when 
existing rules do not cover the case. This 
may sound arbitrary; but if the president 
or the dean or the department head is 
on oceasion allowed the part of benevolent 
despot, why should a professor not be king 
of his class room? To be specific, by dis- 
eipline I mean the setting of a just and 
practicable requirement such as the upper 
majority of a class or course are capable 
of satisfying if they use their time as they 
are intended to use it, and the exaction 
promptly and to the last detail of every 
item prescribed. I mean the setting of 
tests and examinations which call for full 
and accurate knowledge and can not be 
evaded by the verbose and the generally 
informed. I mean crediting the answers 
with zero unless they contain the appro- 
priate knowledge, and not allowing partial 
credit because in a full page of irrelevant 
and immaterial wordiness there happens to 
be some detail of truth. I mean unrelax- 
ing insistence on spelling and handwriting 
and the common decencies of literary 
form; we shall get these things when we 
want them badly enough. I mean the 
assignment of work to students as men and 
women, with consequences to be suffered as 
men and women if they prove unfaithful 
or dilatory. Not least of all, I mean the 
merciless suppression of the student who is 
dishonest, unalert, tardy, and thinks the 
missing of a lecture or recitation does not 
matter. I mean the forceful setting forth 
of the ideals of intellectual and moral 
integrity, and the forceful exemplification 
of the scholar’s life. And, lastly, I mean 
the unification of instruction by the pro- 
fessor’s ceasing to hand over to assistants 
and fellows whose mental habits and back- 
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grounds are at best those of another person 
the hundreds who have heard him lecture, 
and by his taking under his own charge 
only such part of the students as he can 
personally see through every stage of 
his method; and by the use of younger 
men, not to piece out by quizzing and by 
pigeon-holing papers and themes, but to 
assume total responsibility for students all 
their own. The lecture-quiz and lecture- 
laboratory method as now employed is not 
a unity; it means, for the student, not one 
course, but two; or, rather, one mutilated 
course. The result is dehumanization, de- 
personalization, artificiality. Such courses 
may be organized, but they are not 
organic. 

This does not mean more men, and may 
not mean as many; there is more than one 
way of arriving at the results aimed at 
(and missed) by the quizmaster method. 
It means, not more men, but more men 
who have proved themselves. It may mean 
more expense. If it does, very well; it is 
high time the state either provided more 
men of the first class for its universities or 
by selection limited the number of students 
to the capacity of its faculties. 


Ill 


We are suffering from numbers in gen- 
eral, and in particular from a dispropor- 
tionate increase of the non-intellectual 
element. We need a more rigorous dis- 
cipline to rid our institutions of the in- 
competent and wrongly disposed, and to 
restore the atmosphere of deeper intellee- 
tual earnestness which characterized uni- 
versity life a generation ago. 

Selection is of two kinds: one refusing 
entrance to the unfit, one refusing to con- 
tinue him on the rolls after he has proved 
himself unworthy. The first is already 
practised by some institutions that believe 
in discipline and are so circumstanced 
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that they can afford to be courageous. 
The second, which has always been in 
operation, is a much longer process, much 
more expensive, much more wasteful, much 
more painful. It is perhaps a trifle surer: 
the adhesiveness of the student who really 
wants to remain in college, and the gentle- 
ness of the separating process, are such 
that a case of injustice—to the student— 
would be something to marvel at. The 
abuses are all on the other side. 

The first method of selection seems un- 
likely to be generally employed. The 
seond has been only a partial protection 
against the inroads of the non-intellectual. 
It will continue to be but a feeble defense 
unless the spirit of discipline is quickened 
from the mechanical into the organic. 
discipline will insure organic 


Organic 
selection. 

If we do not in this way by a more fiery 
discipline burn out the dross and so get 
a cleaner and purer metal, what other 


means of increasing intellectual interest 
remain? None, that I can see, and we 
shall go on with our futilities in one or an- 
other of several] different ways. 

We shall go on with our spoon-feeding 
and administrative tinkering until our 
universities are in very deed only higher 
high schools. 

Or, following a suggestion sometimes ad- 
vanced, we shall some day adopt the Eu- 
ropean way of throwing the student alto- 
gether on his own responsibility, morally 
as well as intellectually, and let him (and 
her) use or waste his time and make or 
break his character as he pleases. I say, 
‘‘some day’’; nothing more impossible 
at present could be imagined. 

Or, we shall formally take the position 
that the social ambition and the commer- 
cial ambition are quite as worth while to the 
state as the intellectual ambition, and cease 
to think of the commercial attitude as un- 
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enlightened and unworthy, or of earnest 
and prolonged and risqué dancing as in 
any way less laudable than the burning of 
the midnight Mazda over books. By this 
plan we shall allow the intellectual fruits 
of the college, if indeed the tree of know!l- 
edge does not cease to bear, to be culled at 
leisure as a garnish by the Got-rich-quick 
and the Get-smart quick, and shall complete 
the process of making the intellectual stu- 
dent a foreigner in his own fatherland. 

Or, we shall go on at our present rate; 
and a great many will fold their hands 
over their stomachs as they placidly reflect 
that, after all, we are doing fairly well. I 
think, myself, that we are doing fairly well 
—and not a bit better than fairly well; 
but I am one of a considerable company 
who think also that doing fairly well is of 
all things most damnable, and that the 
more acutely the American undergraduate 
and the American professor become dis- 
satisfied with doing fairly well, the sooner 
we shall really be in the perfect state we 
already pretend, and all be made into 
honest men and women. 


IV 

In the process of attainment to that 
more perfect state, there are some shoul- 
ders on which the responsibility rests more 
heavily than on others. Mathematics and 
the languages, especially the ancient lan- 
guages, are inherently disciplinary. This 
can not be said of the courses in the newer 
and less compact subjects. These courses, 
with the great numbers which they have 
attracted, or which have been mechaniec- 
ally foreed into them, are in no slight 
measure responsible for the present state 
of discipline. Their attempts at being 
‘*hard’’ have resulted for the most part 
in their being only long and diffuse, their 
attempts at definiteness for the most part 
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in their being mechanical. It is for them 
first to find a better way. 

But what if the ‘‘new humanities’’ and 
other modern branches are incapable of 
effective discipline? I speak not now as a 
professor of Latin, but as an educator and 
a diseiplinarian. When the makers of the 
college curriculum arrive at the point of 
being interested in education rather than 
in departments, and acquire the courage to 
act for the good of education rather than 
in the fear of the crowd, and want a 
weapon quick and powerful and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, they may find 
it in the great language which is to-day 
the solidest and most scientific study in 
secondary education, and almost the most 
popular, and whose decline in the univer- 
sity has been contemporaneous and com- 
mensurate with the decline of discipline. 
If they wish to know what young people 
are possessed of intelligence enough to 
warrant the expenditure upon them of 
state money, they may with most certainty 
and least trouble find out by making 
Latin, either for entrance or continuation, 
a universal requirement. The first week 
with a beginner in high-school Latin, the 
first day with the freshmen in college, will 
tell the essential truth better than any in- 
telligence measurement ever devised. Stu- 
dents unable to do Latin are all right in 
other subjects? Ah, the wish was father, 
Harry, to that thought. You are mis- 
taken. What you really mean is that the 
student with scant wit and glib tongue 
and light heels is able longer to escape be- 
ing found out in other subjects, and that 
indulgent or timorous instructors in other 
subjects can more easily find justification 
for crediting slipshod work. The plain 
truth is, that the student who fails in 
Latin is deficient either in ordinary in- 
telligence or in character, or in both, and 
that the same student would fail in the 
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majority of other subjects that made 
equally just demands upon him for intelli- 
gence or character. Let the undergradu- 
ates of the American university study Latin 
and Greek as they study most of their 
other subjects, and if you are honest you 
will fail at least a third of them at the 
first examination—and this not because 
Latin and Greek are too difficult for the 
ordinary mind, for they are not, but be- 
cause at least one third of the students, 
either by nature or because they have 
never experienced real discipline, are with- 
out the blend of mentality and morality 
that constitutes the intellectual type. 

But I will not lay myself open to the 
charge of ‘‘classical bias.’’ Make your 
instrument a modern language, only so 
your user of it be an educator and not a 
department politician. Or make it Eng- 
lish. A colleague of mine— and I can not be 
sure he is not in earnest—guarantees that 
he will clean house by the use, as entrance 
examination, of a paragraph from any 
medern short story, making it serve as a 
test in reading, writing, spelling, think- 
ing, and remembering; probing the general 
intellectual capacity of the candidate by 
means of such questions as: What is the 
name of the heroine (women substitute 
hero)? What was the effect of her cheeks 
(his hair) upon him (her)? What does 
the author say about his stature (her 
clothes)? Do you think they will get 
married? Do you think they should, and 
why? 


Vv 


But the ‘‘student activities,’’ and the 
social execrescences, and the athletic ex- 
cesses? Should not these be the points of 
attack? Or will the higher discipline keep 
them within bounds? 

Nothing is more certain than that they 
are not now kept within bounds. Our 
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regulations are wise enough and compre- 
hensive enough, but they are at best ex- 
ternal and artificial. If it is made im- 
possible for a boy or girl to spend one half 
of every week in idleness and dissipation 
or in one thing or another aside from the 
purpose of the college course, and the 
other half in dilatory and indifferent 
effort, and still’ remain in college, the 
greatest and the only real corrective of 
student extravagances will have been ap- 
plied. 

But will a better type of discipline act, 
after all, as a positive means of increasing 
intellectual interest? This is equivalent to 
asking whether or not the purification of 
the college atmosphere by the elimination 
or the subjection of the careless and the 
unfit will result in the liberation of intel- 
lectual energy and the raising of the in- 
tellectual level. As conditions now are, 
what with pursuing the idle and the 
vicious and waiting upon the dull, we are 
unwisely and unjustly and undemocratic- 
ally giving students of intelligence and 
character much less than is their due. 


Grant SHOWERMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





STUDENT COOPERATION IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT 


THE phase of our secondary education 
most open to criticism to-day is our plan 
of school discipline or government. This 
has justly been declared to be the most un- 
democratic and un-American part of our 
educational scheme. When our forefathers 
created upon this continent a new nation, 
they provided a governmental democracy 
that would fit the needs of a free people. 
But when our schools were founded, 
European systems of education were 
transplanted almost bodily. In Germany, 
autocracy was deliberately established 
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through a system of education. Until 
the outbreak of the world war, our Amer- 
ican educators were so enamored by the 
glitter of the ‘‘efficiency’’ of the schools 
of autocratic Europe that they failed to 
see the need of developing a system of 
discipline that would be in keeping with 
training for citizenship in a democracy. 

Truly enough, a few sporadic efforts 
have been made to establish so-called self- 
government and some of these attempts 
have proved of great value in developing 
this field. These isolated experiments have 
generally failed for one or more of the 
following reasons: 

First. Teachers are educated and 
trained under an autocratic system and 
are not qualified or fitted to teach by any 
other system of discipline. 

Second. It is much easier to rule or 
control under the autocratic system. 

Third. It is a human failing to love 
power and hence more congenial for the 
teacher to exact and demand obedience to 
his desires than to win it through ad- 
miration and respect for his intelligence 
and leadership. 

Fourth. Teachers are often so enamored 
of their subjects that they become sub- 
ject teachers. They lose sight of the fact 
that subjects are only the excuse for teach- 
ing manhood, womanhood, character and 
citizenship by developing unselfish co- 
operation, fairness, a spirit of service, 
will-power, self control and personal 
responsibility. 

Fifth. So-called self-government schemes 
have depended upon an elaborate and com- 
plicated constitution for their success when 
the machinery should be simple and work- 
able. 

Sixth. So-called self-government schemes 
have thrown the entire control and author- 
ity upon immature adolescents and ex- 
eluded the faculty from participation when 
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training for citizenship should have been 
achieved by the careful development and 
habituation of the fundamental processes 
of self-control and community interest 
under the guidance and direction of the 
school faculty. 

The fact that some of these experiments 
have failed does not in any sense prove that 
our students should be denied the develop- 
ment which would come to them if they 
were given a part in their school govern 
ment. Bolshevism is a failure but its 
Yailure is not conclusive proof that Russia 
should return to autocracy. Conditions in 
America to-day make imperative a higher 
order of citizenship than ever before. The 
nation is turning to our schools and de 
manding that Americanism or citizenship 
for a democracy be taught. Our second- 
ary schools afford a wonderful laboratory 
for the training of such citizenship. The 
high-school age is a formative period. 
Habits of participation and active inter- 
ests in community affairs can easily be 
established at this period and will beeome 
life-long possessions. This is the time to 
fix and develop within the youth the 
vapacity of self-control or self-government. 
The student is best developed through 
productive activities; that is, through 
positive visible achievement in doing, 
making or producing something. The old 
adage ‘‘we grow by doing’’ applies here 
if anywhere. To give the pupil a part 
in the government of his school furnishes 
the finest kind of exercise possible to pre- 
pare him for a citizen’s part in a ‘‘Great 
Democracy.’ 

The participation of students in their 
school government does more than train 
for citizenship in the narrow sense. It is 
a solution of many of the student body 


problems which arise in every school. It 
affords the students an opportunity for 
active participation in social and _ local 
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political problems furnishing an outlet for 
the exuberant activity of youth which is \ 
bound to be expressed in some other forn 

if not given a legitimate outlet. The pro 
pensity for secret societies or school frats, 
social cliques, clubs and such undesirable 
by-products of our present system of school 
control, is simply the self-directed ex » 
pression of the students’ social proclivities, ~ 
These activities could be made productive 
to the student and of great value to the 
school if directed through the channels of 
participation in school control. Student 
participation develops the student person 
ally. It fosters democracy, fair play, un 
selfish service, self-control, consideration of 
the rights of others and respect for the 
laws of the social group. It develops 
school spirit to the highest possible pou t. 
This is not only of great value to the schoo 
but also to the community, for in the fina 
analysis there is only the difference of con 
tact between school spirit and community 
spirit. Sehool spirit aetivity is simply 
practise training for a virile and efficient 
citizenship. 

For the past six years, the high school 
at Walla Walla, Washington, has _ been 
conducted under a system of student and 
faculty cooperation in school control. The 
results obtained have been so striking that 
a brief account of the experiment is here 
given. The first step taken in conducting 
this experiment was to bring about among 
the members of the faculty a spirit of 
sympathy and confidence in the plan. 
Then followed a period of readjustment of 
creeds, ideals or standards among the 
teachers. This was brought about by a 
careful study of the problem by the prin- 
cipal and teachers and a series of dis- 
eussions that brought out the necessary 
part a teacher must play in such a plan 
of government. It was decided to be 
absolutely necessary that the teachers be 
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teachers of boys and girls; leaders of boys 
and girls, not drivers; that the teachers 
should consider their particular subjects 
secondary in importance to the pupil and 
that the principal exeuse for teaching the 
subject is to give them an opportunity to 
develop ideals and principles of character 
that will enable the student to function 
successfully in maturity as an individual 
and as a citizen. 

After the faculty had arrived at the 
proper attitude toward the spirit of stu- 
dent cooperation, the next step was an ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the pupils 
with the purposes, plans and requirements 
of self government. This was carried on 
the 


discussions 


school at 

held in 
The 
field was carefully covered in assembly 
talks. 
took up the theme and put on several stu- 
dent out the 


various phases of both sides of the ques- 


onee. 
the 
entire 


throughout whole 


Oceasional were 


classes at recitation periods. 
~~ 

The expression and debate classes 
— 


assemblies which brought 


tion. Gradually the feeling in favor of 
student cooperation grew into a demand 
which was accompanied by an understand- 
ing of the full responsibilities and nee- 
essary labors such an undertaking would 
entail. A constitutional committee was 
appointed and a constitution was drawn 
up which was conspicuous for its sim- 
plicity. It recognizes that all successful 
high schools must be adequately governed 
and controlled; that the authority for such 
control with the principal and 
teachers and that any part of such con- 
trol delegated to the students is a trust 
and an opportunity not to be regarded 
lightly. Officers are provided, consisting of 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer and a judicial council. This 
latter is made up of the above officers, the 
four class presidents and two boys and two 


girls elected from the student body at 


rests 
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large. All elections are held in a manner 
similar to those employed at general elec- 
tions in the state and city. Nominating 
committees are appointed representing the 
various the Two or 
more tickets are usually put in the field. 
No student 
school work or school record does not meet 
the ‘‘okey”’ Since the 
student body has been educated up to the 


interests of school. 


can be a eandidate whose 


of the principal. 
proper attitude toward their responsibil 


ties, it is that the 


desirable students of the whole school have 


needless to say most 


always been chosen for these important 
offices. The faculty of the school has kept 
the ideals and pride of the student body at 
a high ebb and ex perience has developed 
the fact that the the 


worth and reliability of their fellows even 


students appraise 
more accurately than the average teacher 
Add to this the fact that 
sponsibility of office brings conscientious 


does. the re- 
and painstaking effort on the part of the 
office-holder and the possibilities with the 
adolescent in this regard are apparent. 
The part played by the teachers is in 
direct. They are not active citizens but 
their counsel and advice is sought to such 
an extent that in reality they control the 
mould the 
The prin- 


school. In other words, they 
public sentiment of the school. 
cipal is ex-officio a member of the council 
and of all committees. He acts in an 
advisory capacity and has veto power over 
all matters. 
that 


exercised. 


It may be added, however, 


this veto power has never been 


This experiment in student self-govern- 
ment differs in one respect from any other 


There 


are no petty officers, policemen, monitors or 


with which the writer is familiar. 


sheriffs whose duty it is to enforce the 
law. There is substituted for these officers 
the whole student body of the school. It 
is every 


student’s duty and obligation to 








.' government. 


> 
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report every infringement of the law which 
Such a re- 


writing, signed 


, comes under his observation. 


port is made out in and 


deposited through a slit in a conveniently 


placed box. 


law enforcement and good government is 
so strong that the result is practically 
every offense is reported. Laws are en- 


forced much better than could be aeccom- 
plished by a whole regiment of policemen. 
This arrangement has the added advantage 
of giving every pupil in the school a part 
to play in the government of his school. 
It has here a distinct advantage over other 
forms which delegate a small per cent. of 
the entire number of students to act for 
them the 
Further, it teaches the important lesson of 


as policemen to enforce law. 
the activity and responsibility which every 
citizen of a democracy should play in its 
The government of the school 
tdoes not rest on a few shoulders but falls 
fupon the entire student body. The guid- 
ing power in the school is therefore not 
ithe strength of a few officers but the mighty 
publie sentiment of the student body. A 
culprit may gain sympathy and a follow- 
ing by a plea against a teacher or an 
officer, but he is kicking against a stone 
wall when he attempts to go against public 
No adoleseent will long fight this 


opinion. 

power. For this reason, there has been 

no trouble in enforcing the laws and there 

has never been any troublesome ‘‘back- 

kick’’ after justice has taken its course. 
For the first year, the students were 

given control of the corridors only. Rules 


and regulations governing hall conduct 
were drawn up by council and accepted by 
the student body assembly as the constitu- 
tion requires. Teachers were withdrawn 
from the halls and better conduct obtained 
than was ever had before. The next year 
the students requested that their activities 


be extended and they were given control 
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over the student assemblies in the audi- 
1,100 are 
All that was necessary 


torlum, where over students 
brought together. 
to effect this was for the council to draw 
up rules and regulations governing con- 
duct in assemblies and present them to the 
student body, where they were promptly 
Teachers 
were withdrawn as monitors and the 
sults obtained in the corridors were dupli- 


It is customary, in the course of 


accepted and declared in effect. 
re- 


eated. 
the year, to bring in outside speakers and 
During 
the past five years, scores of these people 
that stu- 
dent body accorded them the most respect- 


musicians for student assemblies. 


have declared this high-school 
ful and closest attention they have ever re- 
ceived from any audience. 

As the students developed capacity and 
a desire, other phases of control were 
turned over to them until finally even the 
placed under student 
The building plan of this 


study-halls were 
government. 
high school provides a large study hall for 
each of the During 
period of the day the study groups are 
broken up into units of from forty to one 
hundred pupils. When these halls were 
taken over a slight elaboration of govern- 


If the 


teacher was to be removed, it would be nee- 


four classes. each 


mental machinery was necessary. 


essary to have some one take the attendance 
roll and keep a check on students leaving 
the room. To provide for this, it was de- 
cided to elect a student from each room 
each period whose duty it was to do these 
things. These are designated as proctors 
though they have no power or authority 
over the room and are promptly reported 
to the council if they fail in the dispatch 
of their official duties, These proctors or 
their alternates occupy a desk at a vantage 
point where they can quickly take the roll 
and keep a check on students who leave the 
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room. The rules of conduct drawn up by 
the council for governing study halls were 
more severe than those enforced by the 
ordinary teacher. They prohibited any 
oral communication or transfer of notes 
after the tardy bell had rung at the be- 
ginning of the period. There was to be no 
noise, disturbance or distraction of any 
kind. Students leaving the room must 
leave quietly after checking time of depar- 
ture and no two persons could leave the 
room at the same time. The rooms were 
to be maintained for study purposes only. 
The success of this was both instantaneous 
The results have far sur- 


These study om, 


and striking. 
passed all expectations. 


have been more orderly and better gov- 
\ 
erned under student control than they ever\ 


were under teacher supervision. The 
writer has personally visited each of these 
study halls every period of the day for 
several days at a time without finding a 
single student out of order or inattentive 
or in communication with another. There 
are many days when a room full of pupils 
will study through a forty-five minute 
period without a single case of communica- 
or disturbance. I know that to a 
teacher who has lost his faith in boys and 
girls, this will seem ineredible and grave 
doubts will arise in the minds of veteran 
teachers, whose years of experience as 


tion 


policemen, assigned the task of sitting on 
the safety valve of adolescent exuberance, 
will have ineapacitated them to conceive of 
such a thing being a reality. Yet this con- 
dition has prevailed for two years and has 
been carried past the stage of novelty. It 
has been established as a custom in this 
school. The attitude of the upper class- 
men in bringing the freshmen into harmony 
with their system each year is conclusive 
evidence that student cooperation is a nat- 
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ural function when once thoroughly or- 
ganized. 

The reason for the success of this plan 
is twofold—First, the. public sentiment of 
the school has developed so strongly in 
favor of student cooperation and backs up 
all efforts for the success of the enterprise 
to such an extent that no opposition or 
grievance can gain a stand against it. 
Secondly, the plan of having every student 
report law infringements brings practically 
every guilty offender quickly to account 
for his acts. 

It may prove interesting to explain in 
detail how offenses are tried and punished. 
Suppose a student whispers in the audi- 
torium, during an assembly when a speaker 
is on the platform. He is sure to be seen 
and a report of his conduct will be slipped 
in the council’s box. He never knows who 
reported him but at the next weekly meet- 
ing of the council, he will be summoned 
before them and the charge against him 
will be read. In nearly every case, the re- 
port is correct and the offender pleads 
guilty. In case he pleads not guilty, he is 
detained in an adjoining room while the 
one who reported him is brought before the 
council to substantiate the report in detail 
and possibly name witnesses to prove his 
Right here let it be said that 
the adolescent seems to intuitively sense a 
false attitude on the part of either a re- 
porter or one accused. After they have 
made their investigations, their findings 
They also 
quickly sense and will not tolerate any 
spirit of retaliation, ‘‘spite’’ or ‘‘grudge’’ 
which may find expression in the making 
of a false report. Such offenders are 
quickly punished. When offender is 
found guilty of breaking a law some mem- 
ber makes a motion as to what the penalty 
shall be. This must be carried by a two 


contention. 


are almost sure to be correct. 


an 











thirds vote of the council. For such an of- 
fense as whispering in assembly, the of- 
fender would possibly be excluded from 
assemblies for a given period and be as- 
signed to a study room during these exer- 
CISes, Habitual offenders are denied cer 
tain citizenship rights or assigned a certain 
section of poetry to be committed to mem 
council or in 


ory and later recited to the 


assembly. Hall and ground offenders are 
deprived of certain privileges for a given 
themes to write or other 


time or assigned 


similar tasks. Offense such as whispering 
or creating a disturbance in study hall are 
penalized by sending those ruilty toa study 
each period under supervision 
This 


sentenced 


room kept 


of a teacher. room is called ‘*‘ pest- 


room.” To be there is consid 
ered a disgrace as it reflects on one’s pow 
ers of self control. After a satisfactory 
period of rood behavior a eulprit may be 
from and given a new 


paroled prison 


chance in the student study hall. 

After six vears of the suecessful coopera- 
tion of students in the government of their 
school, certain deductions may be made re 
varding the results of student government. 
Of these the results on the teaching force 


When a 


teacher is relieved from the necessity of 


of the school are very striking. 


policing a hall and must no longer spy on 
offenders in assembly ; and when he is given 
a free period instead of police duty in a 
study room each day, he is removed from 
the most undesirable features of a teacher's 
work. Now that he is no longer a spy and 
a policeman the pupils come to regard him 
in a different 
periods before and after school in his class- 


light. He may spend the 


room for chats or conferences with stu- 


dents. There is no wearing discipline duty 


to take his time and sap his energy and he 


comes to his classes with more vim and 


enthusiasm as well as with a more eare- 
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fully prepared recitation. All of his 
energy may be placed where it counts most 
and he becomes attractive and magnetic to 
many pupils who shunned him as a police- 
man. Thus the teacher is placed in a posi 
tion where the pupil seeks his counsel and 
tact 


judgment he may acquire a positive influ- 


guidance and with the use of and 
ence over a large group of students that 
would never have been possible under an 
autocratic form of teacher control. Th 
development of the spirit of cooperation in 
matters of government is carried over into 
classroom work. A better and higher typ: 
of work is now secured, because the teacher 
has a better chance to present his subject 
and because the pupil now sees in the 
teacher an inspirational leader. 


The 


more impressive. 


results on the students are even 
The halls, assembly and 
study rooms are kept in better order, but 
this is only the physical manifestation of 
the gain made. The cooperative spirit is 
carried over into every phase of school 
life. The 
the school as their own school in a sense 


had before. A 


feeling of personal pride and interest now 


students have come to regard . 


they never experienced 
attaches itself to every phase of school ac 
tivity. School spirit or school pride has 
taken the place of indulgence of personal 
whims. This spirit covers every detail of 
school life and its application may be illus 
trated in the change of conditions in our 
Like all 


teacher control, the walls of the sanitary 


sanitary rooms. schools under 
rooms were frequently besmirched with foul 
pictures or suggestive verse in spite of the 
closest kind of supervision. Under student 
control such things have been practically 
eliminated. Most students have too great a 
pride in their school to commit such an 
It would reflect too seriously upon 


Since the 


offense. 
the honor of the student body. 
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matter is entirely in the hands of the stu- 
dents, they take pride in keeping the white 
walls of these rooms clean. There are no 
written rules or laws covering these rooms 
nor are they necessary. The fact is, public 
sentiment is too much against such acts to 
make them worth the doing. 

This same spirit operates to the advan- 
tage of scholarship. Teachers who have 
been on the faculty of the school for many 
years attest that never before was such a 
fine spirit of effort and cooperation shown. 


for 


the first time always marvel at the admir 


New teachers coming into the school 


able spirit of cooperation and fellowship 
shown. The holding power of the school 
has increased from 26 per cent. in the class 
of 1914 
ment was introduced), to 58 per cent. 
the class of 1920. 
operation in government the holding power 
of the 12 


cent. below the average for the whole coun- 


(following which student govern- 
for 
Thus under student eo- 
has increased from 


school per 


try in 1914 to 20 per cent. above the gen- 


eral average in 1920. 

This enthusiasm has also worked wonders 
in the interscholastic activities of the 
school. In athleties this high school has 


forged rapidly to the front. In debate and 
declamation the efforts of the school have 
Such 
flect the enthusiastic and unselfish coopera- 


been equally successful. results re- 
tion of every student in the school. 

Not all of the student body activities are 
of a selfish character, Following a desire 
for civic service, the 
dueted a City Lyceum 


students have con- 
Course for the past 
four years. Last year a $3,500 course was 
put Unfortunately the want of an 
auditorium with an adequate seating ca- 
pacity limits and hampers this work. The 
tickets for these courses are all sold in a 
single day and the finances of the course 


are assured before the first number occurs. 


on, 
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These are only a few of the by products 
The 
It is better 
the 
exercise of his judgment and self-control 


of democracy in school government. 
great value is the moral gain. 
for one pupil to do ‘‘the right’’ by 


than for one hundred pupils to do 


right’’ because compelled by teacher 


au 
thority to do so. In the first case ‘‘char 
acter’’ and will-power are developed, while 
in the second case cowardice and subservi 
ency are inculcated. 

final conelusion the results of 


Our on 


government is that it is of tre- 


student 


mendous value in citizenship training. 


Citizenship can not be made by signing 
papers or studying books; it must be lived. 
As supervised study is a laboratory method 
of learning a subject, supervised self-gov 
ernment is a laboratory method of learn 
ing citizenship. The strength of our de 
mocracy lies in our individual voters. The 
weakness of our democracy is in the facet 
that citizens do not interest themselves in 
the 
out and 
office. 
ernment develops a high sense of responsi 


affairs. It 


affairs of government enough to ge 


vote corrupt politicians out of 


Student cooperation in school gov 


bility regarding community 


habituates those qualities of citizenship 


most highly desirable in a free democracy. 


H. W. 


WALLA WaLLa HIGH ScHooL 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CONGRESS OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


JONES 


the Times Educational Supplement 


we learn that it is expected that delegates from 


From 


every one of the 58 universities of the United 
Kingdom and the dominions will attend the 
the Universities of the 


second congress of 


Empire, which is to beheld at Oxford on July 
5,6, 7 and 8. The agendum is concerned with 
the chief fields of 


especially those fields but recently brought into 


university activity, and 


cultivation. 


4 








M ny 
by their executive heads, together with mem- 


of the universities will be represented 


bers of Among the nomi- 
nations already made are those of Sir Arthur 
Currie, the new principal of the McGill Uni- 
Toronto. 


their professoriate. 


versity, and Sir Robert Faleoner, of 
For a month all the delegates from oversea will 
be the guests of the home universities, which 
they will visit in turn, either before or after 


At each of 


the universities they will not only receive en- 


the full meeting of the congress. 


tertainment but will be addressed on its meth- 
ods and ideals, and every opportunity will be 
given to the delegates to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of their colleagues, especially those 
who are interested in kindred subjects. 

When the first congress met in London in 
1912 the topics discussed were for the most 
connected with university administra- 
tion. The preparation of the agenda paper for 
Oxford was entrusted by the standing commit- 
tee of vice-chancellors and principals of the 
universities of the United Kingdom to a sub- 
consisting of the officers of the 


part 


committee, 
Universities’ Bureau and the vice-chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge. In August last 
letters were addressed to all universities over- 
sea asking for suggestions, and in October a 
similar request was made to the universities of 
the United Kingdom. 

At the first session, on Tuesday, July 5, Lord 
Curzon, chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, will be the chairman, and the subject for 
discussion will be “ The universities and the bal- 
ance of studies.” This will be considered from 
the standpoints of the place of the humani- 
ties in the education of men of science and 
men of affairs, the place of the physical and 
natural sciences in general education, and the 
question of specialism in university curricula. 
In the afternoon, Mr. Balfour, who is chan- 
cellor of the universities of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, will preside over debates on “ The 
Universities and the Teaching of Civics, Poli- 
and “ The Uni- 


versities and Secondary Education.” 


tics and Social Economics” 


On Wednesday, July 6, the congress will 


discuss “ The Universities and Adult Educa- 
tion,” with Lord Haldane, chancellor of the 
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At the 
afternoon session Lord Crewe, chancellor of 
the University of Sheffield and chairman of the 
governing body of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, will preside, and the 
topic for discussion is to be “ The Universities 


University of Bristol, in the chair. 


and Technological Education.” 

The subjects in the agenda for the third 
day deal with training for commerce, indus- 
try and administration, the training of school 
Bal- 
four of Burleigh, chancellor of the University 
of St. Andrews, will take the chair in the 
morning, and Lord Shaftesbury, chancellor of 
the Queen’s University of Belfast, will preside 
in the afternoon. The important question of 
“ The will be 


dealt with at the morning session on the fourth 


teachers and university finance. Lord 


Universities and Research” 


day, under the presidency of Lord Robert 
Cecil, chancellor of the University of Birming- 
ham, and at the closing session on the fourth 
afternoon Lord Kenyon will be in the chair 
and the delegates will discuss the interchange 
of teachers and students. 

Each university is entitled to send to the 
congress four delegates, who alone will have 


the right of voting, and ten “ representatives.” 


DANTE COMMEMORATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


of the 
anniversary of the death of Dante, which is 


In commemoration six hundredth 
being widely observed this year, a group of 
advanced students at the University of North 
Carolina has just devoted a week to an in- 
tensive study of the great poet and his rela- 
tion to The which 
under the direction of Professor Charles H. 


his times. course, was 
Grandgent, of Harvard University, was ar- 
ranged by the committee on degrees with dis- 
tinction and was attended by about forty 
seniors and graduates. This group prepared 
for Professor Grandgent’s coming by group 
meetings and by extensive private reading. 
The library set aside a special collection of 
books on Dante and his age as an aid to this 
preliminary work. Professor Grandgent con- 
ducted six conferences of two hours each, and 
during the week students were excused from 
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other courses in the division of languages and 
literature and devoted practically their entire 
time to a study of the subjects connected with 
this intensive course. Besides his work with 
the selected group, Professor Grandgent ad- 
dressed a large university audience on Dante 
and his poetry. 

These conferences, or short 
courses, have been a feature of the work of 
the Committee on Degrees with Distinction 
at North Carolina for several years, and have 
attracted wide attention. Among visiting 
scholars who have conducted such courses in 
former years are Professors Spingarn, formerly 
of Columbia; Mims, of Vanderbilt; Alden, of 
Leland Stanford, and Manly, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In further remembrance of the Dante cele- 
bration this year the October issue of Studies 
in Philosophy, a quarterly journal of research 
published by the university and now in its 
eighteenth volume, will be devoted to essays 
on Dante and his influence on literature and 
thought. 


intensive 


A NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE EDUCATION: 


Tose who are stirred by novelty in edu- 
cation will be stirred by the new plans for 
Antioch College. And when the novelty has 
worn away, those who value the promise of a 
sincere vision, far-reaching, courageous, clear, 
worked out to its concrete details, will watch 
the progress of Antioch with hope and with 
good will. 

The president of Antioch College is Arthur 
Morgan, of Dayton, Ohio, a highly successful 
reclamation engineer. Elected a trustee of 
the college, he proposed to his colleagues 
certain schemes which they agreed to let him 
carry out, even to the selection of many new 
trustees. His plans involve these main 
points: On a large tract of land which he pro- 
vides, the college will set up not only build- 
ings for instruction, but a number of pro- 
ductive shops and factories; the students will 
be the workers in these industrial plants, 
devoting half their time to study and half to 
labor; they will be selected by no academic 


1From the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
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tests but by the methods Dr. Morgan has 
used in building up personnel for his engi- 
neering enterprises; they will earn their way 
and help to earn the way of the college as a 
“going concern”; they will acquire some 
skill in a number of mechanical processes and 
a fundamental understanding of business ad- 
ministration, together with a cultural back- 
ground for the interpretation of their under- 
takings; and at the end of a six-vear course 
the college will set them up in business as 
independent small proprietors. 

Mr. Morgan thinks our industrial life needs 
decentralization. He believes we need more 
men who are capable of running their own 
businesses, even if the businesses be not large. 
He believes in the entrepreneur, though his 
undertaking be only a machine shop in a 
small town. And he believes that learning 
should be coupled with labor, productive 
power, and reflective understanding developed 
together. He finds small colleges duplicating 
each other and competing in their effort to 
“give courses” in everything, without weav- 
ing their institutions into the stream of pur- 
posive and creative endeavor which is the 
main current of the life of youth. He wants 
Antioch to be different—to be the experim< nt 
station of a higher education linked close to 


the realities of productive effort. 


STATE AND CITY JURISDICTION OVER 
EXAMINATIONS 


WituiaM L. Ertincer, New York City super- 
intendent of schools, has no jurisdiction over 
the examination of applicants for teaching 
positions requiring licenses, according to a de- 
cision passed down by Frank B. Gilbert, acting 
state commissioner of education. 

The dispute involved the power of Superin- 
tendent Ettinger over the board of examiners, 
the power of the Board of Education to de- 
termine by its by-laws the subjects and dates 
for teachers’ examinations and the power of 
the board of superintendents to determine the 
passing mark and subjects generally of exami- 
nations to ascertain the professional and aca- 
demic qualifications of teachers under the 
New York City school law. 
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As summarized in the daily press, Commis- 


sioner Gilbert’s conclusions read: 


schools has no 


l. The superintendent of 
diction over the examinations of applicants for 


teaching positions requiring licenses, which ex 


aminations inelude 
the 


+ 


the preparation of 


questions, 


rating of answers and such other investiga 


ions as may be necessary to ascertain the fitness 


not with 


found, 


of such applicants for licenses. He may 


hold licenses from who have been 


persons 
qualified to receive such 


Board of 


upon examination, to be 


and have been placed by the 


] censes 


Examiners eligible lists, 


upon 


Except as to such examinations and the prepara 


tion of eligible lists, the Board of Education and 
the superintendent of schools have the same juris 


diction and control over the soard of Examiners 


possess and exereise over 


and its employees as they | 


boards and bureaus within the edueational 


the city school district. 
A The foard of 


subjects of 


Education may not determine 


examinations and the dates on 
to be held, and 


the by-laws of 


the 
such ations are Sub 
2 of ll of 
soard of Education, providing to this effect, is in 


which examil 


division Section the 


valid. The superintendent of schools, in the exer 
cise of his administrative functions, should deter 
mine the dates of examinations 

The board of superintendents may determine 
the subjects generally of examinations, and the 
Board of Education should preseribe such subjects 
on the reeommendation of the board of superin 
tendents. The determination of the passing mark 


upon examinations enters directly into the determi 
nation of the fitness of applicants for licenses, and 
should be made by the board of examiners, subject 


to review as provided by law. 


mer Gilbert held that there seemed 
that full 


given in 


(‘ommiss! 


to be some basis for complaint 


portunity of appeal was not cases 


where the board of examiners might have erred 
rating. It might become necs ssary, he 
modify 


said, 


the rules of appeal in such cases. 


under certain circumstances, to 


THE PAYMENT OF SALARIES IN BOSTON 

Mayor Peters of Boston vetoed the salary 
increases passed by the school committee on 
February 1, because these increases would give 
about 1,000 teachers more than the $600 total 
of increases understood to be the limit for in- 
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dividuals when the plan was sanctioned by 


the governor and the legislature. 

It is claimed that the order referred to pr 
vided for increasing some teachers $32 mor 
than $600, raising them to the $2,000 elass 
When the teachers asked for a total of $600 
more to be secured last year and this ve: 
understanding 


and 


for raising ninetv-eig 


said to have been an 


that this would be granted 
W he rn the 


cents more tor schoo 


no mor 
bill calling 
ls from the taxes was put 
in at the state house it was discovered that 

covered the calendar year, January to Ja: 
uary, instead of the fiscal year, February t 
and it 


year’s requirements, but without cutting 


February, was changed to meet th 


fiscal 


the ninety-eight cents for the eleve 


months of this year remaining. Asa result thi 


is made that the school committee has 


ahe ad 


stances $32 beyond the limit underst 


raised teachers in some 


and 
od by : 


concerned with the expectation that next 


vear’s tax valuations will increase enough t 


provide the full twelve months’ pay, or one 


The tot 


eleventh more than this year. 


amount of the excess pay in the order 
mayor turned down is said to be about $30,000, 
and despite this fact there still remains about 
$30,000 unappropriated. 

The increase in school appropriations in tw 
1919 
the schools took $5.02 from the tax levy, and 
last year $7.14. 


The total has gone up from about $8,000,000 t 


years amounts to about 70 per cent. In 
This year the amount is $9.11. 
about $14,500,000. 


The 


was $384, so that this year none of the 


increase in teachers’ salaries last year 
creases should have added more than $216. 

The mayor presented his veto to Dr. Fred 
erick L. Bogan, chairman of the school con 
mittee, when he, Miss Frances G. Curtis and 
Richard J. Lane, other members, called on him 
with Superintendent Frank V. Thompson and 
business agent Keough, of the school depart 
ment. 

In his veto, the mayor said: 

The honorahle 
board, 


orders your 
date of February 1, 1921, include 
have the effect of 


salary passed by 


under 


certain rates which providing 
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salary increases in excess of the original $600 re- 
quested by the school teachers, 

The general understanding seemed to be that 
the teachers were seeking an increase of the 
amount above stated and the petition to the leg 
islature for an increase in the tax limit had this 
end in view. 

As a matter of good faith, I believe that no in- 
ereases for any positions totaling more than $600 
originally understood as being the amount sought 
should be granted. 

I believe, further, that any amount available 
through increased salaries taking effect on Feb- 
ruary 1, instead of January 1, should not be used 
for inereases beyond those originally intended. 
The amount thus saved should not be appropriated 
simply because it is available, 

I shall be glad to approve the schedules of sal- 
aries as submitted, provided the increases above 
#600 are eliminated. For the above reasons I re 
turn the attached salary orders without my ap 


proval, 


THE PRESIDENCY OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


James RowrLanp ANGELL was unanimously 
elected president of Yale University, in sue- 
cession to President Arthur T. Hadley, by 
the fellows of the corporation, on February 19. 
An announcement from the university savs: 

Yale is a national university and the corporation 
has endeavored to choose for its head the ablest 
educational administrator available in the United 
States, irrespective of the college of his gradua 
tion or the place of his residence. 

The election comes as the result of ten months 
of study on the part of the corporation to decide 
on the strongest man in America for the position. 
Some eighty names have been under careful con 
sideration, The corporation believes that no one 
in America combines the breadth of educational 
experience and business ability, high public serv- 
ice and spiritual ideals more completely than Dr. 
Angell. He has shown during his many years of 
service at the Universities of Minnesota and Chi 
cago a rare capacity for sympathetic understand 
ing of undergraduate life. 

President Hadley, after the election of his 
successor had been announced, made this 
Statement: 


Dr. Angell has a combination of qualities which 
fit him admirably for the headship of Yale. He 
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is a teacher with large administrative experience 
and a western man thoroughly familiar with east 
ern ideals, His work with the Carnegie Corpora 
tion and his headship of the National Research 
Council have given him a broad view of the edu 
cational questions which our colleges must face in 
the immediate future. Above all, he is a man 
whose character, scholarship and public spirit are 
in line with the highest traditions of the office 


Secretary Anson Stokes, who will retire 
with President Hadley, said: 

The election of Dr. Angell as president of Yak 
will give the university the services of one of the 
most experienced men in America in the field of 
educational leadership and administration I am 
sure that he will receive the hearty support of 


faculty, alumni and students. 


Dr. Angell was born in Burlington, Vt., in 
1869, and is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, of which his father, James Burrill 
Angell, was for thirty-eight years president. 
During 1891, “82 and ‘93, he took graduate 
courses at Michigan, at Harvard, at Berlin 
and at Halle. In 1895 he was appointed in 
structor of psychology in the University of 
Minnesota. Later he was made assistant pro 
fessor and director of the laboratory, and in 
1901 was made head of the department. In 
1905 he resigned to accept a professorship at 
the University of Chicago, where he later be 
came dean of the faculty. In 1918-19 he 
served as acting president of the university 
Two years ago he became chairman of the 
National Research Council and last year ae 
cepted the presidenes of the Carnegie Cor 
poration. 

Dr. Angell is distinguished for his con 
tributions to psychology and made Chicago 
one of the leading centers for psychological 
research. He has been a leader in university 
education and administration. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRELIMINARY programs of the meeting of the 
department ‘of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of allied or 
ganizations meeting this week and next week 
at Atlantic City have been printed in Scnoot 
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AND Society. These programs show how ade- 
quately the work of education of the country 
is represented at Atlantic City, and it is said 
that an attendance of 8,000 is expected. 

Dr. Jonn W. Wiruers, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of St. Louis, has taken up 
his new position as dean of the school of peda- 
gogy of New York University. Dr. Withers is 
investigation of the 
system for Dr. 


at present making an 
Philadelphia 
Thomas E. 
schools for Pennsylvania. 

In New Orleans J. M. Gwinn has been re- 
elected superintendent for four years at a sal- 
ary of $8,000. 


public school 
Finegan, state superintendent of 


SUPERINTENDENT Frep M. Hunter has been 
reelected in Oakland for a term of four years 
from July 1. 
to $10,000 for the first two years, and $11,000 


The salary has been increased 


for the second two years. 

Dr. C. A. Gitpert, formerly registrar at 
Drew Theological Seminary, in Madison, N., 
J., has been elected president of Marionville 
College, a Methodist school in the Ozarks of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Norman J. Bonn, formerly superintend- 
ent in the Hatfield-Hadley District of Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected to the superintend- 
ency at West Springfield. He is sueceeded by 
Mr. Clinton J. Richards. 

Mr. Joun Gray has announced his resigna- 
tion as superintendent of schools at Chicopee, 
Mass., to take effect next June. Mr, Gray is 
succeeded by Mr. John J. Desmond, principal 
of the Chicopee High School. 

Tue forty-tifth anniversary of the founding 
of Johns Hopkins 
by publie exercises on February 22. Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, De Lamar lecturer at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, and chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the Red 
Cross, delivered the principal address. 


University was observed 


Dr. Bens. Ine WHEELER, president emeritus 
and professor of comparative philology, at the 
University of California, will give his first 
course for students during the spring semester 
of 1921. The subject will be the study of 
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human speech, including the outlines of the 
science of language. 

Proressor Tucker Brooke, of the depart- 
ment of English, Yale University, has been 
elected professor of English, with assignment 
to the graduate Tucker 
3rooke has been at Yale since 1909. He is 
a graduate of the University of West Virginia, 
Rhodes scholar who took first class 
honors at Oxford in 1906. His published 
work includes “ The Shakespeare Apocrypha,” 
“ Shakespeare’s Plutarch,” “The Works of 
Christopher Marlowe,” ete. 


school. Professor 


and a 


Dr. Louise Ropes Loomis, formerly lecturer 
in history at Barnard College and at Cornell 
University, has been appointed professor of 
history at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Dr. A. R. Wmutams and Dr. C. D. Shane 
have been appointed instructors in mathe- 
matics at the University of California. 

MartHa Koeune, instructor in biochemis- 
try, of hygiene and public health, 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the University of Wash- 


seh TI )] 


ington to teach nutrition. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. W. Sexton, of Lansing, 
Mich., and L. A. Butler, of Ann Arbor, will 
conduct courses in the department of educa- 
tion of the University of Michigan, during the 
coming summer session. 

Owen R. Lovesoy, executive secretary of 
the National Child Labor Association, recently 
lectured at Lake Erie College on “ Education 
for efficiency.” 

Proressor Epcar James Swirt, head of the 
department of psychology and education in 
Washington University, addressed the mem- 
bers of the War College at Newport, R. L., on 
February 17 on “ Thinking and acting.” 


Ir is stated in American Education that a 
survey of juvenile occupation in Albany is 
being conducted by E. A. T. Hapgood, di- 
rector of vocational education, Albany public 
schools, and Paul S. Lomax, specialist in com- 
mercial education of the state education de- 
partment, with the cooperation of Dr. C. Ed- 
ward Jones, superintendent of schools, and 
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other agencies, including the Chamber of 
Commerce. The object of the survey is to 
learn the specific needs of the pupils in the 
various industries so that instruction in the 
part-time school may be suited to these needs. 


Mattuew S. McCurpy, oldest member of 
the faculty of Phillips Andover Academy, and 
head of its department of mathematics, died 
on February 16 in Andover, aged seventy-one 
years, 

Tuere has been unveiled in the auditorium 
of the Englewood (N. J.) High School a me- 
morial to Dr. Elmer C. Sherman. The tablet 
contains a medallion and the following in- 
scription: “ In memory of Elmer Charles Sher- 
man, superintendent of public schools of the 
city of Englewood, 1904-1918. In grateful 
appreciation of his integrity of character, de- 
votion to the interests of the boys and girls of 
the schools, and invaluable services to the com- 
munity, from his pupils, teachers and friends.” 


ARRANGEMENTS for the intercollegiate con- 
ference on undergraduate government to be 
held April 15 and 16 at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology are rapidly assuming 
final shape. The University of Missouri has 
virtually incorporated the features of the 
eastern meeting in the program which is be- 
ing arranged for a similar intercoHegiate 
conference to be held in April at Missouri 
with the larger colleges and universities of 
the Mississippi valley and the Pacific coast 
in attendance. 


Tue Yale Corporation at its meeting on 
February 12 granted the request of the State 
Board of Education to hold its summer nor- 
mal school at the university from July 5 to 
August 13. It also authorized an intensive 
course for the training of teachers for back- 
ward and deficient children under the joint 
auspices of the State Board of Education and 
the university. 

An increase in tuition fees has been made 
at Princeton University from $250 to $300 a 
year, effective at the opening of the univer- 
sity next fall. Provision has been made for 
remitting part of the tuition to students who 
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and it is 
pointed out that the 289 schoiarships made it 
certain that one man in 
some stipend to help him through college. 


are unable to bear the increase. 


six would receive 


At the meeting of the president and fellows 
of Harvard University on February 14, it 
was voted, that the age of retirement under 
the rules concerning retiring allowances as 
adopted by the president and fellows on June 
23, 1920, shall remain the same as that under 
September 1, 1899— 
namely, that any person in the service of the 


the rules adopted on 


university and sixty years of age shall be 
entitled to retire, and that the president and 
fellows the dis- 
cretion, any person 


may, in exercise of their 


retire who has reached 
the age of sixty-six upon the terms of retire- 


ment to which he is entitled. 


THE school board of Prov idence, R. I., has 
the 


women teachers. 


removed restriction against married 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Tue first schools were monasteries and con- 
vents where the students went that they might 
be apart from the world. They were intended 
for religious instruction and preparation for 
the future life. As the result of these early 
ideals, the school is often criticized as aca- 
demic, the teachers as unpractical and theo- 
retical, and the work as completely disasso- 
ciated from life. 

We have set aside the years from six to 
fourteen as years of preparation. For some 
this has been extended for four more years 
to include the high school, or eight more 
years to include the college, or perhaps twelve 
years to include the university. But whether 
for a longer or shorter period, there has been 
the idea that this was a period of preparation 
which would terminate with a commencement 
at which life in a practical world would begin. 

However, with the kaleidoscopic change of 
modern times, with new inventions and new 
methods and new industries appearing over 
night, it is well nigh impossible to prepare for 
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a distant future, and preparation must be 


continuous. This is also mental economy. 


It is impossible for a person to store away 
and retain much information for which he 
has no use at the time, but the information 
which is wrought into practise from day to 
day, becomes a part of us. The continuation 
school is the type of the schools of the future 


should be 


until eighty or thereabouts. 


and the period for it from four 


years of age 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 
The continuation school usually covers the 


years from fourteen to seventeen for two or 


week It 


children in 


three hours a has been chiefly a 


means of industry a 


giving to 
more definite training, but it has also given 
some time to general culture. 


SCTIOOLS 


CORPORATION 
Before the 


many of the 


initiation of the continuation 


school, larger business organiza- 
tions had already established schools for their 
own employees. There is a national organiza- 
tion of corporation schools to which several! 
thousand belong. The one connected with the 
National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, has been carried on for many years. 
The Goodyear Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, has recently expanded its educational 
work into a real technical university and has 
enrolled in its various courses more than eight 


Mr. 


work in 


thousand students. Ford, in addition to 


carrying on much Americanization 
and teaching of English, has recently added a 
school for his 75.000 em- 


vast technical 


ployees. 
A DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
Many of our larger industries have had for 
years a department of research in which they 
have been examining their expenditures and 
We are 
just starting similar departments in our pub- 


experimenting with new methods. 


They’ form a beginning of a sci- 
the 


lie schools. 


ence of pedagogy and are furnishing 


material for continuous training. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


Many industrial undertakings have 


their experimental departments and carry on 


grea 


continuous research in their various depart 
We have had our agricultural experi- 
half a Thus far 


we have done very little in the way of experi- 


ments. 
ment stations for century. 
ments in education, but such schools are now 
being started at many of our great universi- 
and at 
Many of our school systems are 


scho ns 


normal] 
] 


“iso 


ties, some of our 
trying 
out in special class rooms or schools, the Gary 
plan, a Montessori kindergarten, a class room 
with individual instruction, and many other 
experimental types of schools which have been 


sucee ssful elsewhere. 


STUD\ 


There should be an opportunity so that 
every elementary teacher within ten or twelve 
years could secure an A.B. degree, every high 
school teacher an A.M. and every college pro 


Ph.D. This is 


for the school, but also for the teacher, for no 


fessor a desirable not only 
teacher who does not continue to study along 
the line of find her 


There should be a 


her teaching can work 
interesting or educational. 
program of study covering a broad colleg 
course issued by the State Department of 
Edueation. should be 


once a vear, either by the department or by 


Examinations given 
the university, and the teacher’s salary should 
be increased as she progresses. 

smali towns 


In every city, and in many 


there should be a teachers’ lecture course on 
topics of interest to teachers and the intelli- 
gent people of the community, which should 
be supported in part, by the school board, and 


in part by admission charge. It would be a 


logical extension of the educational work if 
every State Department of Education and 
Normal School should secure certain exten- 
sion lecturers who would do this’. work. 
Teachers attending such courses should be 
given certain credits looking toward a higher 
degree. Such teaching is always the most 


effective, and the expense involved would be 
as legitimate as that required for the support 
of a normal school. 
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FEBR 


INSTRUCTION 


In the country districts, it would probably 
be necessary for the teacher, in most cases, to 
nec- 
the 
ons are that some form of extension 
on to be offered to 


Teachers’ College at 


herself, though this is not so 
and 


study by 


short time ago, 


essary as it Was a 


most teachers. 


Ck dar Falls, 


is more than sixty extension centers where 


achers of Iowa come on Saturday 


normal Ex- 


establ ished, 


ing for regular courses. 
also, 


The 


the vast 


tension centers have been 


from a number of other normal schools. 


growing good roads movement, and 


‘rease in the number of automobiles, jitney 
ines, and interurban trolleys have made the 
unty seat almost as accessible to the rural 
> as the city hall is to the city teacher, 
is not impossible that rural teachers in 
many counties should come in to some centra 
point on Saturday mornings. Teachers may 


get correspondence courses also in nearly 
every subject leading to an A.B. degree 
The city 


The re 


she may study in 


oppor- 


number of subjects 


teacher has the greatest 


tunity. are a 


which the night schools 


[f she has not had manual training, 


domestic 


economy, sewing, dressmaking, basketry, raffia, 


crocheting, clay modeling, dancing, swim- 
ming, or organized play, she may well take 
these subjects, and she should find them 
restful 


There should be some central control of the 


granting of degrees, especially for teachers. 
It would be desirable if this degree conferring 
the Bureau of 


Washington, or in a 


power were vested either in 


Education at national 
university, which might be merely an exami- 
like the 
The degrees would thus be of equal value. 

Such 


degree upon college professors. 


ning body University of London. 
a body might also confer the Ph.D. 
Universities 
do not confer such degrees upon members of 
their own faculty. Many have begun to teach 
with an A.B. or an A.M. and have gone on in 
their studies until they have had ample prepa- 


ration for a Ph.D., but are unable to secure a 


higher degree unless they go to some other 
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university and spend a year or 
dence. 

The place, however, where such a central 
body is most needed is in connection with the 
LL.D. The LL.D 
by many colleges which are not really com 
A.B. If there 

the 
LL.D. it might represent a 
and be 
tion toward which any mature scholar might 
As such it 


decree is now conferred 


petent to eonter an vere a 


| wn ly 


of conferring the 


central with exclusive prerogative 


a distine 


real aristocraey of learning 


look forward hopefully might be 


in the scholastic world what a titk otten Ss 
in England, the recognition of real achieve 


ment by the nation. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS THE PRINCIPAL OF A 
CONTINUATION NORMAL SCHOO! 
This arrangement would make the city 


superintendent the ‘ontinua 
tion 


position 


president ot a ¢ 


normal school and would give to his 


a new dignity. It would require that 
he should be an educator rather than a pol 
and that he 
breadth and 


As he becomes the 


tician should have eons ce rable 


dent} of educational training 
head of a 


his teaching staff are both students and teach 


svstem in which 


ers, he would naturally take measures for their 


welfare which would be followed in the 


normal schools, such as medica 


nspection, 
hospital] ision, teachs rs’ excurs ns and 


affairs. 


pre V 


social 


THE NORMATI 


There are a numb r of s urces fr nh wl icl 


the superintendent might draw his corps of 


teachers for this continuation normal schoo 


There are col nected with any gr od s zed 


school system, specialists In drawing, manual 


training, domestic economy, English, primary 
methods, physical training, and the like All 
eithe r 


of these might he on the staff for work 


in the late afternoons or evenings, or Satur 


day mornings. Extension courses from the 
state university, agricultural college, or large 


schools might be offered in any cit 


normal 
accessible from these centers 


For a good many vears many of the cities 


in Pennsylvania have been holding their iz 
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stitutes separate from the county institutes. 
In most cases these institutes take place on 
Friday evenings and Saturday mornings, for 
five different weeks of the year. The instruc- 
tion at these institutes has often been scatter- 
ing in nature, and not always of a kind to 
be of the 
The coming year, however, the old institute 


immediate assistance to teachers. 
form for the cities is to be replaced by ex- 
the different normal 
schools, colleges and universities of Pennsyl- 


tension courses from 
vania. 

In this way it is possible to keep a teach- 
ing force up to the minute in pedagogy. If 
the instruction is of equal value it will be 
much more effective than that given by the 
normal The has had 
during the year such a continuation course 
will not suffer from arrested development, and 
will not need to go away for summer 
school. If she finds herself in good physical 
condition, she may teach in the summer. Ex- 
tension courses for teachers are now being 
given in nearly all the large cities. But it is 
to be feared that in many cases this work is 
rather haphazard. Ideally there should be 
pretty definite continuation courses, in every 
city, arranged so that teachers could take one 
or more of them, according to their strength 


teacher who 


sche | Is. 


she 


and needs. 
Henry S. Curtis 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 
CONGESTION IN THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


A BUILDING program providing for more 
than 60,000 school sittings at a cost of more 
than $65,000,000, such as has been approved 
by the Board of Education, may arouse doubt- 
ful emotions in a community harassed with 
financial burdens and at a time when economy 
is the watchword. But do the citizens of New 
York know just how grave are the problems 
of part-time and overcrowding in the schools? 

In an all but forgotten chapter of the Hanus 
report of some years ago the City of New York 
was asked to appropriate $50,000,000 for new 
school buildings as the only way to take care 
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of what was then, as now, the most serious 
educational problem in New York—finding 
actual accommodations for the city’s children 
in the schools. 

Little attention was paid to the recommen- 
at the and the problem has 
rapidly grown worse. Between 1913 and 1919 
the number of pupils increased by 105,875, 
while the number of additional sittings made 


dation time, 


ivailable through new elementary school 
buildings was only 62,006, and part-time and 
duplicate sessions have become such that 


256,000 children are not getting a full day 
of education in the sense in which modern 
cities try to furnish it. 

Even more dangerous educationaliy than 
the lack of all-day school facilities for all 
children is the problem presented by the un- 
the size of 
To increase the size 


precedented growth in classes 
under a single teacher. 
of the class is the easiest—and the most in- 
sidious—way to cover up the city’s failure to 
provide education. Last week the Public Edu- 
cation Association estimated that some five 
hundred thousand children—over half of all 
those registered in school—were in “ oversized 
classes,” that is, in classes having more than 
forty pupils. The official figures now avail- 
able show that on March 31 last year there 
were 468,336 children in New York City 
schools in classes having more than forty 
pupils; that 230,016 of these were in classes 
of over forty-five pupils, and that there were 
actually nearly fifty-three thousand boys and 
girls in classes of more than fifty. That con- 
ditions are even worse now than these figures 
indicate is shown by the fact that on Decem- 
ber 31 last there were 1,036 classes having fifty 
or more pupils, as compared with 990 last 
year. 

What all this means educationally hardly 
needs Colleges and universities 
usually figure on the basis of one instructor 
to anywhere from seven to fifteen students, 
and even those educational authorities who 
are reconciled to the loss of individual atten- 
tion in the elementary schools seldom favor 
classes of over thirty. Give a teacher fifty 
pupils to handle at one time in a typical class- 


discussion. 
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room and you have the strongest reason why 
some genuine friends of public education in- 
sist upon sending their children to private 
schools. 

There are two ways in which New York’s 
school congestion problem can be solved. One 
is to hold fast to the ideal of a reserved seat 
for every child and try to find money to catch 
up with the educational procession on this 
basis. A large body of expert opinion regards 
this method as impracticable now, whatever 
it may have been in the past. The other way 
is to face frankly the duplicate school as it 
now exists in this city, seeking to mould it 
into something like modern all-day educa- 
tional provision for all the city’s children. 
This does not necessarily mean a reserved seat 
child. 
the full principle of “ multiple use ” 


for every It does mean utilizing to 
on which 
most public utilities necessarily operate—use 
of the same facilities by different groups at 
different times. It means careful considera- 
tion of the plan recommended in numerous 
surveys by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation and other agencies, and actually in 
operation in Detroit and other cities, whereby 
the children alternate between the so-called 
regular work of the school and the newer 
activities that are now recognized as an es- 
sential part of education. Individual schools 
in New York are already making successful 
use of this idea, shifting one group of chil- 
dren from the classroom to the playground, 
gymnasium, or shop while another group 
oceupies the classroom, thereby making pos- 
sible under favorable conditions nearly a 
double use of the same building facilities. 
There is no use in trying to find a cheap 
way to do this. Any plan that seeks to have 
New York do its duty by the schools and the 
children will cost money—more than it would 
have cost had the city done its duty in days 
gone by. Probably no one would have New 
York do less for education than a city like 
Detroit. Detroit, with a school population 
only one-eighth that of New York, had $18,- 
000,000 for school buildings last year, and ex- 
pects to have $6,000,000 more this year—this, 


it should be noted, with a program that in- 
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cludes the multiple school plan, or, as they 
call it in Detroit, “ the platoon system.” To 
approximate Detroit's program New York City 
would have to spend $192,000,000 in the next 
two years to give New York children what 
they need, but the $65,000,000 building pro- 
gram adopted by the Board of Education is 
an encouraging start in the right direction.— 
The New York Evening Post. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA! 


Tue last year has shown remarkable prog 


restoration of educational work 
Not only have the totals 
marks of 


former years but the percentage of men stu- 


ress in the 
to a normal status. 
of class enrolment exceeded high 
dents enrolling for advanced work leading to 
administrative positions and to leadership in 
vocational education has steadily increased. 
Strong evidence that the state looks to the 
university for leadership in education has 
been made more pronounced by the increasing 
demands upon the department for extramural 
service. 

R. é. Leonard, professor of vocational edu- 
cation, has brought together a number of 
vocational interests of the university into a 
division of vocational education under the 
school of 
response to this work from students and from 
the state at large encouraging. 


Courses of an advanced type for students who 


education. In every respect the 


has been 
seek positions in the elementary field of the 
publie school system, offered by C. D. Mead, 
associate professor of elementary education, 
have been sought by students in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 

The that the offer 


courses in psychological and sociological as- 


demand department 
pects of education was met by the appoint- 
ment of J. V. Breitwieser, associate professor 
of education. The of R. S. 
French, assistant professor of education, has 


appointment 


made it possible greatly to strengthen courses 
in the history, philosophy and principles of 


education. The appointment of H. L. Eby as 


1 Report to the president of the university. 
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teaching fellow in education enabled the de- 
partment to meet, for the first time, a demand 
for special work in rural education; and that 


of H. W. 


meets a demand 


similar fellowship 


State Department 


Kdwards to a 
from the 
of Education as well as from teachers now 
in the field, for courses touching the prin- 
ciples of instruction in the applied sciences, 


Mead had 


surveys of educational conditions 


and French have 


Professors 
charge ot 
different cities and counties of the 
Professor Leonard has made a survey 


in seven 
state. 
of the university’s interests in voeational edu- 
eation. WwW. W. 
administration, 
the industrial (reform) schools of California, 


Kemp, professor of school 


has assisted in a survey of 


and in a survey of educational conditions in 


Hawaii. He was chosen by 


States 


the territory of 
the United Edueation as 


for the 


Bureau of 


one of a federal commission 
latter 


During the vear the department has organ- 


survey 
purpose. 
ized a Bureau of Research in Education. 
Beginning modestly, this bureau will seek to 
render assistance to those now actively en- 
gaged in the work of publie education. Re 
cently it issued as its first publication an 
announcement setting forth its organization, 
explaining types and methods of work and 
offering a classified list of suggestive prob- 
lems and studies in edueation. Special re- 
search projects recently completed or under 
way in the department are noted. Two other 
studies not included in the announcement are 
ready for publication: “ The Problem of Ade- 
quate Salaries for Elementary Teachers, with 
Special Reference to Alameda County,” by 
Mr. A. S. Colton, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Kemp; and “Some Phases of Ele- 
mentary School Finance in California,” by A. 
M. Wolfenden, 
Professor Kemp. 
The United States 


has named the university, through the De- 


also under the direction of 


Bureau of Education 


partment of Education, the Pacifie Coast re- 


search branch of the national bureau, and 


Professor French has been named special col- 


laborator for this work. 
The work of the University High School 
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must be given special mention and credit 
Both the spirit and the accomplishments ot 
the school exceed what might be expected fro: 
its equipment and the size of its staff. The 
of Oakland, 


ment, proposes to supply the school of educa 


city through its school depart 


tion with an adequate and well-equipped plant 
for its school for the training of teachers 


under supervision. 
No provision has vet been made for 
school of elementary grade which is open for 
observation and experiment to students in the 
exists in the 


university. No need 


School of Edueation than that of adequate 


greater 


facilities for such advanced work in the 
theory and practise ot elementary education 
Provision in this school should be made for a 
model kindergarten and parallel grades. 

The organization of intermediate, or junior 
high schools, has advanced throughout the 
state and nation with such vigor as to make 
certain that this new type of school ha: passed 
Yet the 


made it 


beyond the experimental stage. 


handicaps of the department have 


impossible to respond to the opportunity of 
meeting the new need for leaders in this work. 
The teaching profession of the state is asking 
for the appointment to our departmental staff 
of one or more specialists in junior high- 
school problems. 

The housing of the department is most in- 
The 


makes it 


adequate. location of the department 


also inaccessible and inconvenient 


for students. In the building plans of the 
university the needs of the school and depart 


ment should have immediate attention. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE TRAINING OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF LATIN 


Ix order to make more concrete an article on 
the * Training of College Teachers ” which ap- 
peared in ScHoot anp Society for November 
20, 1920, I am appending a course of study for 
persons who wish to become college teachers 
of Latin and who do not desire to become re- 
This pro- 
first, that 


search specialists in that subject. 
gram is built on two hypotheses: 
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Sud f ir ve ir 4 ASSiC as ‘ irse 
tf eshme 
} st Semester Second Semester 
g hr Seme ‘ 
positio l hr 
Eleetives 12 hr 
Pe) / 
Reading hr Same 
Adv. Com) l hr 
Psychology hr I itiona . gy t 
} tives a Sa 
Ju ’ 
} i ig h Same, 
‘ i Civiliza hr 
rir les of Te iwhing hr Mi +} ~ i , 
Elect es ) hr same 
Senior 
eading hr same 


History Latin Literaturs hr Same 
Psychology of College Students hr Methods of Teaching College Student 
History of Philosophy hr Same 
History of Education 2 hr Same 
Observatio of { y Tea ng 
Second-year Graduate 
Practise Teac hing Coll ge Students > hr Same, 
Introduction to Methods Researc} Latin). l hr 
Tests and Problems ; 3 hr. 
Roman Influence hr. 
here is a number of men and women who wis} It will be observed that mu is 
- . y ] | y + + 
to become college teachers of Latin and wh placed on the training of | prospective 


which will fit them for their profession; 

second, that the course of study which leads 
the degree of Ph.D. is not at all suited to t 
training of teachers as such. JI am using Lat 


as the basis because I am well acquainted wi 


the subject, but any other specialty may be sul school seniors. 


} 


stituted in this course of study by those « 


versant with the particular needs of tl 


specialty. 


ng teacher in the methods of teaching high s 


nd Latin and in the practise of secondary teacl 

to ing. The reasol for this s twof d fF 

h first place, a thorough knowledge of secondar 
education is essential for a college teacher as 


th freshmen do not differ materially from high 


Second] find 
himself in high-school teaching, i.¢., to try out 
his theoretical knowledge with actu teaching 
problems under good s perv isio i to get 
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and syntax 


experience may 


studen 


re students. 


» undenial 
chers need training as much as 


‘ondary or elementary teachers. Students 


we are largely post-pubescent 
mand a method of treatment 


hich differs from that accorded to pubescents. 
The fact that these students are more largely 


‘ted group than are high-school students 


ealls for particular attention and the data ac- 


1 from the 


tulated growing use of mental 
of entrance examinations 


.e 


the proper classification 


vay 


Every co 


’ these students. 


t 

t 

lege 
eg 


student is a 


] sf 
potential leader and should hav 
The metl 


training towards this possibility. i 


ods of teaching college subjects also differ 


from the methods of teaching high-school sub- 
Though differ ma- 


from high-school seniors, the coliege 


freshmen do not 


jects. 

terially 
man develops rapidly owing both to his time of 
life and to the influences by which he is sur- 
rounded. Therefore instruction should range 
from the carefully supervised drill of the first 


year to the comparative freedom accorded to 
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This work should be accom- 

obs« rvation of the teaching of 
No a] 


for the introduction of 


“ond semester. 


{ graduate year comes an oppor 


prospective teacher to put int 


aching college students 


rad 


observation with its accom- 


of the work of others and 


I 


‘hing experience in secondary 
.} 


This teaching should again be under 


supervision of both departments 


paleography, text 
ea that he should gain 


‘h of these fields so that he may be able 


I 


comprehend the published work 


in its bearing on his work as a college 
The course in tests and problems has as its « 


tests 


1 acquaintance with modern educational t 
im- 


Y 


1d measurements, their bearing on the 
desirability 
the 


vvement of instruction, and the 


di vising tests for college subjects; 
oblems have to do with experimental prob- 
aching. The course on Ro- 


; é 
iems 1n | 
man Influence should deal with the 
of Rome on the modern world, an almost end- 


influence 


less course and one demanding an encyclo- 
predic knowledge on the part of the instructor. 

This course of study will not produce a re- 
search specialist but the world will not be a 
loser. Instead, it will produce a person vitally 
interested in the teaching of Latin for its own 
sake, one who has secured more training in 
teaching than there is at the present time, one 
who will never fall into the category of the 
“dryasdusts” who have brought Latin and 
Greek to the position which they now hold. It 
will help to remove from colleges the stigma 
that the poorest teaching that exists is now 
protected by the college walls. It will thereby 
justify itself. 

FREDERICK M. Foster 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 











